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at a Coronation, which seemed likely to be not so distant, as duty
by tenure of grand-serjeantry of his manor of Great Wymondley.
All his changes were from the blue bed to the brown, from Elmsley's
bookshop in the Strand to Tom Payne's at the Mews-gate (Charing
Cross), where there was a "literary coffee-house," of which, accord*
ing to Mathias in the Pursuits of Literature^ "mild Cracherode"
was a leading ornament, visiting both almost daily; he is reported to
have travelled as far as Clapham.
He began collecting early. Denne relates that he had often seen
him above forty years before, i.e. in the seventeen-fifties, in Tom
Payne's Literary Gallery. But his father's death in 1773 put him in
possession of ample means, and as he never married, he became a
power in the book market, sharing with the King the dominance
over the market for fine and early books, especially after the death
of William Hunter in 1783. Though he protested at the high prices
which came in late in his life, he bought up to the end. As he generally
noted (with his neat monogram) the date of purchase in his volumes,
it can be seen how he developed, and how the opportunities created
by the French emigration at the Revolution helped him.
Whereas the King formed a library, Cracherode in the main
collected a cabinet of fine volumes, as he did of prints or gems. His
books numbered 4,500, and though they include working books of
no great age, rarity or importance, the collection is distinguished not
only by its treasures, but by the lovely condition of the copies, enhanced
in most cases (though at the cost of the knowledge which no doubt
perished with the original covers) by being bound by Roger Payne
with Cracherode's beautiful armorial stamp centred in panels of the
tooling of the greatest of English bookbinders. But Cracherode
preserved fine early bindings, such as that of his Aldine Aristotle*
Cracherode was, face Denne, a scholar as well as a man of taste, and
he paid special attention to early editions of the classics and the Silver
Age of Latin, as well as to early printing as an art. Copies of such books
as the Mainz Catholicon^ the Subiaco Lactantius, editiones princifes of
classics from the first presses of Rome and Venice* Its first and finest
copy of the 1481 illustrated Divine Comedy, in which the Museum
was then very weak, came from him. The Museum was later to
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